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ABSTRACT 

Personal writing is not only valid in such places as 
the academy, it is vital--even though Daniel Horowitz, in his essay 
"Process, Not Product: Less Than Meets the Eye," said that "teaching 
students to write intelligently on topics they do not care about 
seems to be a more useful goal than having them pick topics which 
interest them." But Engl ish-as-a~Second~Language (ESL) students say 
they changed their negative attitudes about writing when they were 
given writing assignments they cared about — a personal connection to 
the writing assignment. The process approach is many approaches, 
involving many facets of being: cognition, emotion, sense of self, 
sense of others, situation, background, experience, and development. 
The recognition of students' voices, hearing what they consider to be 
their writing needs, is central to a process approach to writing. 
Three foreign students in a writing lab at the University of Iowa 
using personal writing experienced some positive results: one 
student's prose became more vigorous and her aim in writing more 
precise; another found it helpful to relate work experience as a 
teacher to her present studies of education; and another used 
photographs as a key to write a thesis, resulting in prose combining 
her personal, political, and artistic voices. (CR) 
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Personal Writing and the ESL Student 



In the early pages of Mike Rose's Lives on the Boundary, he says that in 
order to write a book about "language and human connection," plus "literacy 
and culture," he had to write a "personal book." 1 This honest admission, this 
near "confession" appeals to my personal essayist's sensibilities; I like 
"personal" books. But the longer I thought about it, I came to realize that this 
declaration was a sad one. How unfortunate that Rose even felt the need to 
"explain" his approach in his study of America's educationally under 
prepared. As if a "personal approach" may not have been a worthy endeavor 
in the eyes of an audience such as the academy. 

As a teacher and essayist, it is my firm belief that personal writing is 
not only valid in places such as the academy, it is vital. In this paper I'd like 
to take a look at the issue of ESL students performing personal writing in the 
Writing Lab at the University of Iowa. While reading Ilona Leki's 
Understanding ESL Writers, I was struck by a statement early in the book. 




1 Mike Rose, Lives on the Boundary, (New York, NY: Penguin Books, 1989) pg. xi-xii. 



She says, "Certain process approaches have been criticized by 

teachers/ researchers of both native and non- native writers for focusing too 

insistently on personal experience, on finding and developing a personal 

voice in writing (Horowitz, 1986b). 2 

This reference to Daniel Horowitz's essay "Process, Not Product: Less 
Than Meets the Eye" ( TESOL Quarterly 20: 141-144) stood out to me, if only for 
the reason that while I read Leki's excerpt, I found myself saying. What's 
wrong with developing a personal voice in writing? 

While I'm not a scholar in the field of composition or ESL instruction 
like Rose or Leki or Horowitz, I am beginning to construct my own pedagogy, 
and like Rose's commitment to a personal voice in Lives on the Boundary, 
this will be a personal account of why I believe in personal writing for ESL 
students in the lab. I'd like to narrow my focus as tightly as possible, by 
looking at the above mentioned Horowitz article, an article by Joanne 
Liebman-Kleine entitled, "In Defense of Teaching Process in ESL 
Composition" ( TESOL Quarterly 20:783-788) and the comments and work of 
my own ESL students in the Writing Lab at the University of Iowa. 

But before I begin the "formal" portion of my paper I must make use of 
personal narrative as an entryway into the discussion of the validity of 
personal writing. As Mike Rose demonstrates, even in the academy, a 
personal story can "work" to make a point. 

When I was a TEFL instructor with the Peace Corps in Cameroon, I was 
constantly trying to come up with assignments that would "matter" to my 
students. They were used to "dry" methods of learning. Vocabulary, 
grammar, repeat, repeat. Rote learning. Spitting back what the teacher just 



2 Ilona Leki, Understand ESL Writers: A Guide for Teachers, (Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/Cook, 
1992) pg.7. 



told you to say. The books were uniform across the country. As an English 
teacher I was required to stick by the book and teach what was told me, 
because at the end of the schoolyear, the students would be tested by the 
Ministry of Education on the information from their book. I was responsible 
for making sure they knew every vocabulary word and every grammar lesson 
from the books, so they could pass the end of year state sponsored test which I 
had no part in designing. 

I followed the curriculum strictly. I called myself a soldier in the 
English army— making sure my troops would pass that final exam, or at least 
have a fighting chance. (Only about 1/4 from each class would in actuality 
pass.) And though I believed in most of the lessons, and taught them, 
occasionally I would stray, and proclaim a "free day." 

On those days I'd bring in my boombox and play Paul Simon's 
"Graceland" or songs from Bob Marley. I'd write the lyrics on the blackboard. 
As a class, we would underline our vocabulary for the day, and from there, a 
lesson would emerge. Or, I would bring in a poem and write it on the board, 
then ask the students to mimic it as best they could. One day, I brought in a 
poem called "Red", by Walter de la Mare. We discussed it as a class, and then 
I set them free, to write a poem about their favorite color. 

What emerged was some of the best writing I had ever gotten out of 
my Terminate class. This was a class that would be classified as first year 
University, and they were on the scientific / industrial track. They would 
hopefully continue the next year at University in the capital city and become 
doctors or engineers. Like American students with similar interests, they 
claimed they weren't creative, that they weren't capable of writing poetry, that 
it wouldn't help their schooling at all if they took up pencil and paper and 
wrote about their favorite color. And then I got back responses like these: 
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Green— by Go Go 

Beyond the forest trees are green, 

Beyond the sea, grass are green, 

Green is an important color. 

During March, April and May, 

Green disappear someway. 

Yellow comes. 

But I don't know where it goes. 

Green color, I know 
it like water I know. 

Because if it rain which 
all trees, millet, grass are taking green color. 

Green is a beautiful color. 

In my class, the door and the windows are painted with green. 

Most important, all trees at the lycee are green. 

Oh! My favorite color. 

One day, if I have job, 

I'll build the house and 
I'll paint it Green. 

Red— by Y aouba Yamba Ousmanou 
You are my favorite color, 

And you are in every bodies. 

Red, you are the color of our blood. 

You are black in the night shoon. 

Walking near the coast, I see red flowers 
With their worship and beautiful perfume. 

Oh! red flowers, you are beautiful 
You are the marvelous creature on earth. 

With a little injure I see you, red color, 

Sinking like a river after a rain. 

Killing an animal, big or small, 

I see you, red color, sinking. 

Visiting a beautiful buildings or cinemas, 

Many of the colors are red and as flowers in a garden, 

You are attractive like the beautiful shining moon. 

Oh! red, you are the beauty of the earth. 

And you must be the god of the beauty, 

The god of every color, the god 
Of every person on earth. 

Maybe these poems stand as a sad excuse for "progress" in an ESL classroom. 
But this particular class I taught, hated , I mean loathed learning English. It 
was a battle, daily. But after this poem writing exercise, the class changed. 
Students sought outside help, gave me other poems they had written, and 
asked if their tests in class might be essay exams instead of fill in the blank 
vocabulary and grammar exams. I was amazed, to say the least. When I 
asked a few students why their attitudes toward the class changed, I heard the 
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